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DEDICATION  TO  MR.  STONE 


We  dedicate  this  issue  of  the  TIGER  to  Mr.  Waldo 
H.  Stone  for  his  interest  not  only  in  each  individual 
student  of  the  senior  class,  but  in  the  general  welfare 
of  the  class  as  a  whole.  His  eagerness  to  help  in  each 
venture  the  class  undertook  was  an  inspiration  for  all  of 
us.  We,  the  senior  class  of  Lick-Wilmerding,  take  pleas- 
ure in  bestowing  this  honor  upon  him. 


DEDICATION  TD  MR.  BRITTDN 

We  take  pride  in  dedicating  this  issue  of  the  TIGER 
to  Mr.  Ralph  H.  Britton,  whose  inspiring  personality 
spurred  us  on  to  higher  goals  of  scholarly  endeavor.  His 
soothing  manner  dominated  over  many  hours  of  inten- 
sive study,  and  we  are  sure  that  our  memory  of  him  will 
not  be  lost  in  the  many  years  to  come.  Therefore,  it  is 
with  genuine  and  sincere  feeling  that  we,  the  senior  class, 
honor  Mr.  Britton  with  this  dedication. 


THE  MODERN  FORTY-NINERS 

The  Director's  Message  to  the  Graduates  of  1949 


The  modern  Forty-Niners  stand  ready  and  eager  to  seek  fame  and  fortune.  I  like  to  think 
of  the  boys  and  girls  who  graduate  this  year  as  the  Forty-Niners  of  today,  the  pioneers  of 
tomorrow.    The  name  carries  with  it  a  tribute  .  .  .  and  a  challenge! 

In  all  history  there  is  probably  no  more  glamorous  and  determined  band  than  those  ad- 
venturous Argonauts  who  came  to  California  to  seek  gold  and  stayed  to  build  up  the  Western 
Empire  of  agriculture  and  industry.  James  Lick,  one  of  the  founders  of  our  school,  is  an  in- 
spiring example  of  the  foresight  and  wisdom  of  these  fearless  men.  He  should  be  included 
among  the  Forty-Niners,  even  though  he  arrived  a  short  time  before  the  discovery  of  gold. 

It  takes  but  meager  imagination  to  visualize  as  the  new  Forty-Niners  those  hardy  members 
of  the  1948X  and  1949 J  classes  who  have  survived  the  rigors  of  a  hazardous  three-year  journey 
through  the  pitfalls  of  a  Lick-Wilmerding  curriculum.  Whereas  many  of  their  gallant  name- 
sakes of  a  hundred  years  ago  reached  the  diggings  with  a  little  more  than  a  pick  and  a  pan, 
the  fortunate  Forty-Niners  of  today  set  forth  from  our  sheltered  halls  of  learning  to  prospect 
in  wider  fields,  clutching  a  gold-beribboned  diploma  as  evidence  of  better  preparation  for  the 
life-struggle  that  lies  ahead. 

Judged  by  past  performances,  the  future  prospects  are  good.  Truly,  "there  is  gold  in  them 
thar  boys"  .  .  .  gold  that  in  some  cases  lies  buried  deep  in  hidden  veins  .  .  .  gold  that  in  other 
instances  will  need  the  further  polishing  of  time  and  experience  .  .  .  but  still  gold  that  should 
glitter  more  brightly,  more  conspicuously,  as  the  youth  of  today  grows  into  the  man  of  to- 
morrow. 

The  educational  grub  stake  that  these  present  day  Forty-Niners  have  received  at  Lick- 
Wilmerding  should  help  them  discover  pay-dirt.  A  few  may  strike  it  rich;  but  more  impor- 
tant than  another  bonanza  will  be  the  leadership  and  influence  for  good  that  they  will  exert. 
Evidence  of  this  leadership  has  already  made  itself  apparent  in  the  fine  attitude,  initiative, 
and  cooperation  of  the  Forty-Niners  who  have  served  as  student  body  and  class  officers. 

Faced  by  a  troubled  future,  with  conflicting  ideologies  of  governments,  with  mounting 
social  unrest,  with  an  insidious  and  increasing  philosophy  on  the  part  of  many  of  expecting 
more  and  giving  less,  our  Forty-Niners  can  be,  must  be,  the  pioneers  of  tomorrow,  who  by 
their  words  and  their  deeds  will  help  show  the  way  to  a  better,  fuller  life  in  a  world  of  peace. 

Arthur  W.  Wynne 
Director 


Arthur  W.  Wynne,  A.B. 
Director 


Ralph  H.  Britton,  A.B. 
Physics,  Math. 


FACULTY 


Paul  L.  Berlin,  B.S. 

Mathematics 


Ida  E.  Wheeler,  B.A. 

Spanish,  English 


Lydia  P.  Stewart,  A.B. 
English,  French 


Joseph  A.  Pivernetz, 

A.B.,  M.A. 
History,  Civics,  Economics 


Aida  B.  Patterson 

Registrar 


FACULTY 


Sydney  A.  Tibbetts,  B.S 

Chemistry 


Waldo  H.  Stone 
Sheet  Metal 


Johannes  R.  Thomsen 
Machine  Shop 


Henry  J.  Stutierd,  B.S. 

Sketching,  Surveying 


Elmer  S.  Sparrowe 

Woodworking 


Charles  L.  Sleeper,  A.B., 
B.S. 

Mechanical  Drawing 


William  E.  Long,  B.S. 
Electricity 


DEAN'S   COMMENT 

Your  Editor  of  the  Tiger  asked  me  to  write  a  few  lines— so 
here  goes.  My  first  year  as  Dean  has  been  a  very  busy  one.  I 
have  been  in  charge  of  all  student  activities  and  I  have  also 
handled  many  of  the  school  discipline  problems.  My  one  main 
thought  throughout  the  year  has  been  to  help  the  student:  first, 
in  counseling  regarding  future  courses,  progress,  life's  work, 
etc.;  next,  by  making  suggestions  for  assemblies,  rallies,  dances 
and  other  school  activities;  and  finally,  in  helping  a  student 
who  has  been  in  trouble. 

The  officers  and  dance  committee  should  be  highly  com- 
mended for  the  wonderful  decorations  and  successful  Christ- 
mas dance.  It  was  one  of  the  best  that  I  have  attended  in  my 
teaching  here  at  Lick.  I  want  to  thank  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Student  Body,  both  Spring  and  Fall  semesters, 
for  their  wonderful  cooperation  and  help. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  wish  the  graduates  good  luck  and 
success  in  their  future  schooling  and  life's  work. 

J.  A.  Pivernetz 
Dean 


FALL  OFFICERS 


President 


HAROLD  HARLAN 


Sports  Manager 


Vice-President 


Gl-.RALD  GARIBALDI 


JOE  FUTERMAN 


Secretary 


JULIUS  STEGMAN 


Yell  Leaders 


ED  CLARK         JIM  COLTRELL 


SPRING  OFFICERS 


President 


Sports  Manager 


BUD  LIPMAN 


JOE  FUTERMAN 

Vice-President 


BOB  PAREDI 

Veil  Leader 


Secretary 


BOB   UNSWORTH 


HARRY   LINES 


FALL  BOARD  OF  CONTROL 


First  row:   H.  Harlan,  J.  Futerman,  R.  Unsworth. 
Second  row:   E.  Clark,  G.  Brieger,  G.  Miller,  K.  Malley. 


SPRING  BOARD  OF  CONTROL 


Left  to  right:  G.  Miller,  H.  Saito,  G.  Brieger,  E.  Clark,  J.  Walsh,  R.  Paredi.  R.  Unsworth,  J.  Futerman. 


FALL  DANCE  COMMITTEE 


Left  to  right:  R.  Belli,  R.  Paredi,  M.  Lipman,  J.  Futerman,  J.  Walsh,  D.  Hutchison,  M.  Bresadola, 
R.  Gledhill,  J.  Zumwalt,  C.  Palmgren,  G.  Garibaldi,  L.  Castro,  A.  Trant,  S.  Saito. 


SPRING  DANCE  COMMITTEE 


First  row:   D.  Anderson,  E.  Miramontes,  J.  Walsh,  H.  Harlan,  J.  Futerman.  D.  Hutchison,  B  Davis 
Second  row:    R.  Paredi,  R.  Sprague,  D.  Bingham,  W.  Tienken,  M.  Lipman,  G.  Garibaldi,  J.  Hers"ifeld,  M.  Bresadola. 


FALL  RALLY  COMMITTEE 


First  row:   R.  Paredi,  M.  Lipman,  G.  Garibaldi. 
Second  row:   D.  Hutchison,  E.  Clark,  J.  Futerman. 


SPRING  RALLY  COMMITTEE 


First  row:   H.  Harlan,  R.  Paredi,  D.  Hutchison,  R.  Koenig,  R.  Unsworth,  J.  Walsh,  J.  Futerman. 
Second  row:    D.  Anderson,  M.  Lipman,  B.  Davis.  E.  Miramontes,  R.  Sprague,  G.  Garibaldi. 


TIGER  STAFF 


H.  Harlan,  R.  Sprague,  R.  Wharton,  E.  Clark. 


BLOCK  L.W. 


First  row:    J.  Angeles,  G.  Garibaldi,  A.  Lazzarini,  I).  Hutchison,  R.  Paredi,  J.  Coltrell    K    Kapfer 
Second  row:   J.  Futerman,  H.  Harlan,  J.  Walsh,  W.  Leong,  M.  Lipman,  A.  Ong. 


GRADS 


EDWARD  MIRAMONTES 

Football,  Dance  Committee, 
Rally  Committee,  Class  Officer 


JULIUS  STEGMAN 

Football,  Secretary, 
Class  President 


IAN  CRAWFORD 

Football,  Board  of  Control 


DAVID  BINGHAM 

Class  President,  Dance 
Committee,  Prom  Com- 
mittee, Football,  Class 
Officer 


STANLEY  POMIN 

Board  of  Control,  Rally 
Committee 


CARL  PALMGREN 

Football,  Basketball  Mgr. 
Mgr's.  Block,  Dance 
Committee 


ROBERT  UNSWORTH 

Yell  Leader,  Secretary, 
Board  of  Control,  Football 
Dance  Committee, 
Rally  Committee 


LARRY  LEE 

Dance  Committee 


JOSEPH  FUTERMAN 

Student  Body  President, 
Vice-President,  Yell  Leader. 
Dance  Committee,  Rally 
Committee,  Sports  Block, 
Script  Block,  Football, 
Basketball,  Class  President 


JAMES  WALSH 

Dance  Committee,  Rally 
Committee,  Basketball. 
Baseball,  Sports  Block, 
Board  of  Control 


GRADS 


EDWARD  GILSTRAP 

Baseball,  ("lass  Officer 


GUSTAF  SCHENK 

Board  of  Control 


WARNER  TOOKER 

Rally  Committee,  Baseball 
Class  Officer 


GERALD  GARIBALDI 

Rally  Committee,  Dance 
Committee,  Baseball, 
Basketball,  Sports  Mgr. 


EARNEST  FALTERSACK 


ROBERT  PAREDI 
Vice-President,  Class  Presi- 
dent, Dance  Committee, 
Rally  Committee,  Basketball, 
Sports  Block,  Script  Block 


MILTON  LIPMAN 

Baseball.  Basketball,  Script 
Block,  Sports  Block  and 
Star.  Rally  Committee, 
Dance  Committee, 
Board  of  Control 


DAVID  HUTCHISON 

Tiger  StafF,  Dance  Com- 
mittee, Rally  Committee, 
Board  of  Control,  Class 
President.  Sports  Block, 
Script  Block  and  Star, 
Football 


EMIL  LAZZARINI 

Baseball,  Basketball 


ADRIA  TRANT 

Literary  Editor,  Dance 
Committee,  Class  President, 
Class  Officer 


SENIOR 


APPELLATION 

VARIATION 

ASSOCIATION 

Malley 

Mac 

Crawford 

Miramontes 

Fish 

In  a  Fish  Pond 

Crawford 

D.  .A 

Philly's 

Pomin 

Stan 

Lake  Tahoe 

Unsworth 

Mac 

In  a  Boat 

Futerman 

Joe 

With  the  Gang 

Stegman 

Skippy 

At  Scout  Meeting 

Bingham 

Bing 

In  the  Office 

Palmgren 

Carl 

Pappas's 

Lee 

Larry 

InM.D. 

Walsh 

Porkee 

With  Gilstrap 

Gilstrap 

Ed 

With  Walsh 

Tooker 

Warner 

Under  His  Car 

Faltersack 

Ernie 

Popping  Off 

Lipman 

Bud 

Playing  Ball 

Lazzarini 

Emil 

With  Wick 

Schenk 

Gus 

In  Machine  Shop 

Garibaldi 

Garatoodles 

Woodshop 

Paredi 

Hot  Lips 

Most  Any  Place 

Hutchison 

Hutch 

In  Hutchmobile 

Mosac 

Mo-Ho 

Sleeping 

Adria 

Adie 

Miss  Stewart's  Room 

SCOPE 


AVOCATION 

Dusenburgs 

Blowing  Bubbles 

Malley's  Girlfriend 

Guns 

Hot  Outboards 

Talking 

Mr.  Britton 

'36  Chevies 

Women 

Belli 

Beach  Parties 

Short  Skirts 

Hot  Rods 

Scooters 

Homeruns 

Hot  Peppers 

Math 

Whittling 

Crab  the  Act 

Pictures 

Beds 

Men 


ASPIRATION 

Learn  How  to  Drive 

None 

Body  Guard 

Big  Game  Hunter 

Beat  Lombardo 

Debater 

Scout  Master 

Cadillac 

To  Graduate 

Draw  Pin-up  Girls 

To  Get  Married 

Dress  Designer 

Race  Driver 

Race  a  Motorcycle 

Big  League 

"No  Gonna  Say" 

Machinist 

Cabinet  Maker 

Band  Leader 

To  Make  Good 

Sleep  Some  More 

Career  Girl 


DESTINATION 

Traffic  Ticket 
Glass  Blower 
Baby  Sitter 
Game  Warden 
Renting  Rowboats 
Soap  Box  Orator 
Cab  Driver 
Stanley  Steamers 
Flag  Pole  Sitter 
Painting  Houses 
Henpecked  Husband 
Paper  Dolls 
Jockey 

Tricycle  Salesman 
Waterboy 
Take  Wick's  Job 
Digging  Ditches 
Wood  Chopper 
Playing  a  Calliope 
Failure 
Will  Succeed 
Housewife 


EDITOR'S  COMMENT 

Now  as  this  issue  of  the  TIGER  goes  to  press,  I  wish  to 
take  the  opportunity  to  thank  all  those  who  helped  to  make 
this  publication  possible:  Ed  Clark,  managing  editor,  with- 
out whose  invaluable  assistance  this  book  could  not  have  been 
published;  Bud  Shattuck,  sports  editor,  who  kept  an  on-the- 
spot  account  of  all  the  games  played  with  other  schools;  Bob 
Sprague,  art  editor,  who  drew  the  line  cuts  for  the  book;  Mrs. 
Stewart,  who  gave  capable  assistance  in  the  literary  depart- 
ment; Harry  Harlan  and  Dave  Hutchison,  who  were  photog- 
raphers; and  Bob  Paredi,  Bud  Lipman  and  Gerald  Garibaldi, 
who  assisted  in  various  capacities. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  Larry  Murphy  of  Marcella's 
Studios  for  the  excellent  portraits  and  group  pictures. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  say  that,  although  this  publi- 
cation has  consumed  much  of  my  time  and  energy,  the  job  has 
been  an  enjoyable  one;  it  has  afforded  much  experience,  and 
the  cooperation  we  have  received  has  been  excellent. 

Bob  Wharton 

Editor-in-Chief 
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First  row:   B.  Davis,  D.  Hutchison,  D.  Anderson,  S.  Mulligan,  R.  Stegman,  J.  Futerman,  J.  Stegman, 
M.  Mulligan,  C.  Palmgren,  R.  Gledhill,  W.  Tienken. 

Second  row:     P.  Linney,  G.  Asborno,  K.  Malley,  D.  Bingham.  E.  Miramontes,  I.  Crawford,   R. 
Unsworth,  R.  Frydenlund,  E.  Giorzi,  L.  Castro,  P.  Dember. 


Although  playing  only  two  games  this  season,  the  Lick-Wilmerding 
football  team  had  some  outstanding  players.  The  first  string  consisted 
of  Ed.  Miramontes,  left  end;  Ermen  Ghiorzi,  tackle;  Ronald  Stegman, 
guard;  Dick  Frydenlund,  center;  Ian  Crawford,  guard;  Carl  Palmgren, 
tackle;  Don  Anderson,  right  end;  Bob  Gledhill,  quarter-back;  Dave 
Bingham,  left  half;  Bill  Tienken,  right  half;  Bob  Unsworth,  fullback. 

The  second  string  included  Milton  Mulligan,  left  end;  Paul  Dem- 
ber, tackle;  Julius  Stegman,  guard;  Dick  Winters,  right  end;  Lee  Castro, 
quarter-back;   Keith  Kapfer,   quarter-back;   Stan.    Mulligan,   fullback. 

Joe  Futerman  and  Dave  Hutchison  started  out  the  first  of  the  sea- 
son, but  had  to  drop  out  because  of  injuries. 


FQDTBALL  STORY 

This  football  season  turned  out  to  be  a  very  short  affair  for 
the  Lick  Wilmerding  Tigers.  Lick  was  under  the  new  coach- 
ing of  Mr.  Kelly. 

All  practices  were  held  at  Jackson  Playground.  First  prac- 
tice was  held  on  September  22,  with  a  turnout  of  approxi- 
mately seventeen  candidates.  Exercises  included  laps  around 
the  track,  pushups,  situps,  leg  exercises,  blocking,  passing,  etc. 

Lick  had  its  first  body  contact  with  the  S.I.  J.V.'s,  and  this 
game  was  only  a  scrimmage.  Lick  Tigers  showed  their  supe- 
riority by  winning  18  to  12.  Touchdowns  were  made  by  Stan 
Mulligan,  Ed  Miramontes  and  Bill  Tienken. 

The  next  game  didn't  fare  as  well  for  Lick  as  did  their  first. 
Lick  played  the  Mission  Frosh  on  Mission's  home  field.  It 
turned  out  as  a  miserable  day  for  football  with  rain  and  a  soggy 
playing  field.  Mission  won  the  tilt  21  to  0.  Mission  scored  in 
the  first  three  minutes  of  play  and  the  last  three  minutes  of 
the  second  and  third  quarters.  After  touchdowns  they  con- 
verted three  goals  successfully.  Since  they  had  no  goal  posts, 
they  either  ran  or  passed  the  ball  over.  These  were  the  only 
two  games  Lick  played  during  the  season,  but  we  hope  to  see 
a  good  turnout  next  season. 


VARSITY  BASKETBALL 


Left  to  right:    R.  Paredi,  K.  Kapfer,  E.  Lazzarini,  M.  Lipman,  A.  Ong,  W.  Leong,  J.  Coltress,  J.  Walsh,  J.  Futerman. 

Rear  tenter:   C.   Palmgren. 


The  first  string  varsity  consisted  of  Harry  Harlan,  left  guard;  Jim 
Walsh,  right  guard;  Bud  Lipman,  right  forward;  Albert  Ong,  left  for- 
ward; Keith  Kapfer,  center;  Jim  Coltrell,  guard  and  forward.  The 
second  string  included  Paredi,  right  forward;  Ghiorzi,  at  guard;  Joe 
Futerman,  forward;  Bill  Leong,  forward,  and  Emil  Lazzarini  at  for- 
ward. Bud  Lipman  and  Keith  Kapfer  were  noted  for  their  fine  eye. 
Jim  Coltrell  played  a  good  game  at  guard.  Albert  Ong  was  probably 
the  fastest  man  on  the  team  and  made  some  fine  set  shots.  Jim  Walsh 
and  Harry  Harlan  also  played  an  excellent  game. 


VARSITY  STORY 

The  Lick  Varsity  was  somewhat  more  successful  than  the  130's.  In 
their  first  game  they  played  a  thriller  with  Half  Moon  Bay.  They  finally 
won  32  to  30  after  the  score  had  changed  hands  many  times.  Kapfer 
for  Lick  was  high  point  hitting  for  12  points,  of  which  10  were  scored 
in  the  first  half.  The  second  game  found  the  varsity  tangling  with  the 
12th  Infantry  Reserve.  The  12th  Infantry  was  victorious,  winning  40 
to  26,  and  found  Olsen  pacing  the  winners  with  9  points. 

On  the  schedule  next  we  find  the  Lick  Varsity  journeying  to  Treas- 
ure Island  and  clashing  with  the  Marine  Reserve.  Fine  shooting  by 
Kapfer  enabled  Lick  to  nose  out  Marine  Reserve  41  to  40.  Kapfer  at 
center  netted  15  points.  High  for  the  losers  was  Olsen,  who  scored  11 
points  for  the  evening. 

Lick  Varsity  repeated  their  earlier  performance  again,  beating  Half 
Moon  Bay  Varsity  34  to  30. 

Bud  Lipman  was  spectacular,  netting  20  points  for  Lick.  Frances 
for  the  losers  got  1 1  points. 

Lick  dropped  their  next  game  to  Jefferson  by  a  score  of  38  to  24. 
Silacci  and  Selsor  each  tanked  10  points  for  the  winners.  Joe  Futerman 
of  Lick  played  a  wonderful  floor  game,  throwing  his  football  blocks  on 
all.  The  Lick  Varsity  and  St.  Peter's  Varsity  were  closely  matched,  but 
found  St.  Peter's  nosing  out  Lick  35  to  34.  Berly  at  forward  netted  14 
points  to  pace  the  winners,  closely  followed  by  Lipman  of  Lick  with  13. 
Their  next  game  was  just  a  practice  game  with  a  church  team  and  win- 
ning handily  59  to  40.  The  game  with  St.  James  was  a  bad  one  for  Lick 
and  found  them  losing  59  to  27.  The  Lick  Varsity  was  under  the  very 
fine  leadership  of  Mr.  Sparrowe, 


13D's  BASKETBALL 


Players   (left  to  right)  :    A.  Giannini,  L.  Castro,  H.  Shattuck,  G.  Garibaldi,  J.  Sullivan,  R.  Gledhill,  J.  Eastwood. 

Rear  center:  C.  Palmgren,  E.  Sparroue. 


The  first  string  consisted  of  Bob  Gledhill,  Boyce  Bennett,  Lee  Castro, 
Joe  Eastwood,  and  Hiroshi  Saito.  The  second  string  included  Bernard 
Juul,  Jerry  Sullivan,  DeWayne  Howell,  Henry  Warner,  and  Bob 
Sprague. 

Boyce  Bennett  was  probably  the  fastest  man  on  the  team.  Gledhill 
and  Saito  were  fine  players.   Howell  played  an  excellent  game  at  center. 


13D's  STORY 


With  the  opening  o£  the  basketball  season  we  found  the  Lick  Wil- 
merding  ISO's  treking  to  Half  Moon  Bay.  The  game  ended  up  in  a 
one-sided  affair  and  found  Half  Moon  Bay  victorious  58  to  12.  The 
next  game  was  strictly  a  home  affair  with  the  varsity  tangling  with  the 
130's,  and  again  the  30's  dropped  their  game  41  to  33.  On  their  next 
outing  they  played  their  old  rivals  Half  Moon  Bay  again  at  Aptos  Gym. 
They  dropped  this  game  also  by  51  to  24.  Sharing  honors  for  high 
point  were  Cardoni,  with  1 1  points,  and  forward  Armond,  also  with 
1 1  points.  Bennett  was  high  for  the  losers  with  7  points.  St.  Vincent's 
De  Paul  proved  to  be  an  easy  touch  for  the  130's,  bowing  to  Lick  42 
to  29.  Howell  at  center  for  Lick  notched  13  points,  closely  followed 
by  Baylor  of  St.  Vincent's  with  10  points. 

The  schedule  then  found  Lick  playing  Jefferson  in  Colma.  This 
game  turned  out  to  be  a  low  scoring  affair  with  Jefferson  winning  14 
to  12,  and  the  half  time  score  was  Jefferson  9,  Lick  8. 

Lick  hit  the  win  column  once  more,  this  time  beating  St.  Peter's  in 
Lick's  Noble  Auditorium  by  a  score  of  31  to  29.  The  score  was  tied  at 
half  time  14  to  14.  Lick  scored  only  one  point  in  the  first  half,  and  this 
came  from  a  free  throw  by  Bennett.  Lick's  30's  dropped  their  next 
game  to  St.  James  24  to  17.  This  game  was  also  played  at  Noble  Audi- 
torium.   The  130's  were  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Sparrowe. 


BASEBALL 


First  row:    J.  Sullivan,  E.  Wraa,  G.  Niederhofer,  M.  Ken,  W.  Long,  J.  Eastwood,  J.  Coltrell,  D.  Howell,  G.  Garibaldi. 
Second  row:   J.  Edwards,  J.  Walsh,  E.  Giorzi,  W.  Tooker,  G.  Ashorno. 


BASEBALL  TEAM  AVERAGES 

Rat. 

Player                     Position  G        AB  R  H     2B     3B  HR  SB  Ave;. 

R.  Forslund,  Pitcher 12  2  2     0     0  10  1000 

E.  Ghiorzi,  Pitcher-Catcher 8     18  1  10     0     0  0  6  .555 

D.  Howell,  Outfield- 1st  Base.  .  .  5       6  4  3      10  0  3  .500 

J.  Coltrell,  Pitcher-3rd  Base 8     15  4  6     10  0  4  .400 

M.  Vella,  Outfield 5     11  2  4     0     0  0  6  .363 

G.  Garibaldi,  Outfield 8     15  7  5     2     0  0  10  .333 

G.  Niederhofer,  Outfield 2       3  0  10     0  0  0  .333 

}.  Tambellini,  Outfield 7     15  3  4     0     0  1  4  .266 

W.  Tooker,  1st  Base 7      12  3  3     1     0  0  5  .250 

G.  Asborno,  2nd  Base 8     20  2  4     0     0  0  6  .200 

J.  Walsh,  Shortstop 7     13  2  2     0     0  0  1  .154 

G.  Sullivan,  Pitcher-3rd  Base ..  .  7     10  3  10     0  0  3  .100 

E.  Wraa,  Shortstop 2       3  0  0     0     0  0  0  .000 

TEAM 143  33  45     5     0  2  48  .314 


BASEBALL  STORY 


Lick  Tigers  had  a  fairly  successful  baseball  season,  winning  four 
out  of  seven  tilts.  They  scored  28  runs  to  their  opponents'  29.  Lick 
scored  two  shutouts  also.  First  game  of  the  season  was  with  Portola 
Boys'  Club,  and  Lick  was  victorious,  winning  4  to  0 — this  was  the  first 
of  the  two  shutouts.  The  game  was  high  lighted  by  a  homerun  hit  by 
James  Tambellini  into  center  field.  Next  came  Half  Moon  Bay,  and 
this  game  was  quite  loosely  played,  and  Half  Moon  Bay  came  out  on 
top,  winning  8  to  4.  The  game  was  played  at  Half  Moon  Bay.  Our 
Tigers  came  back  to  defeat  Half  Moon  Bay  3  to  2,  this  game  being 
played  at  Jackson  Park.  St.  Peter's  then  came  along  to  beat  Lick  6  to  3. 
Up  to  this  stage  Lick  had  a  won  two  and  lost  two  record.  Utah  Mer- 
chants defeated  Lick,  winning  handily  9  to  4.  Ghiorzi  lost  a  two  hitter 
in  this  game,  and  runs  were  scored  on  errors  and  walks. 

Lick  Tigers  captured  their  second  shutout  by  beating  the  Del  Monte 
Grocery  5  to  0.  Lick  was  victorious  in  their  last  outing,  beating  Samuel 
Gompers  5  to  4.  Lick  Tigers  had  one  of  the  best  defensive  fielding  in 
the  city  with  Tambellini  in  left  field,  Garibaldi,  center  field,  and  Howell 
in  right  field.  The  only  set-back  was  the  poor  pitching  staff.  Some  of 
the  outstanding  players  for  Lick  are  as  follows:  Gary  Garibaldi  in  cen- 
ter field  had  speed  and  was  an  excellent  fielder;  Herman  Ghiorzi  was  a 
sensational  catcher  and  was  probably  the  heaviest  hitter  on  the  team, 
hitting  9  for  17.  He  also  captained  the  team.  Tooker  was  a  spectacular 
defensive  opposition  at  first  base;  George  Asborno  was  also  a  good  player 
and  could  bunt  well;  Jim  Coltrell  was  a  good  pitcher  and  could  also 
play  third  base  well;  James  Tambellini  was  a  keen  hitter  and  had  a 
good  fielding  arm.  Others  who  played  and  kept  the  game  high  lighted 
were  Jimmy  Walsh,  Vella,  Niederhofer,  Wraa  and  Howell. 

The  team  was  under  the  coaching  of  Mr.  Long,  who  did  a  most  ex- 
cellent and  magnificent  job  on  coaching  and  leading  the  Lick  Tigers 
to  a  most  successful  season. 


INTERCLASS   SPORTS 
Fall 


The  interclass  sports  during  the  fall  term  of  1 948  were  very 
successful.  All  the  teams  cooperated  very  well,  and  for  the  first 
time  appointed  umpires  were  taken  from  each  class. 

Interclass  softball  got  a  quick  start,  and  it  was  a  very  tight 
race  for  championship;  near  the  close  of  the  season  only  one 
team,  49J,  was  unbeaten;  then  they  lost  a  close  one  to  49X, 
and  the  result  was  a  three  way  tie  for  first  place.  Playoffs  im- 
mediately started,  and  the  three  teams,  48X,  49J,  49X,  got 
ready.  In  the  opener  48X  played  49X  and  came  from  behind 
to  edge  out  49X,  4-3.  Now  the  championship  lay  between  48X 
and  a  strong  49J  team,  and  the  result  was  the  49J  team's  wal- 
loping a  7-2  victory  over  48X. 

The  game  between  49J  and  the  all-stars  proved  that  a 
strong  team  can  always  be  beaten.  The  all-stars  came  from 
behind  to  pound  49J,  10-3. 

The  basketball  race  was  not  so  tight  as  the  softball  one  was. 
Near  the  close  of  the  season  only  one  team  was  unbeaten;  then 
a  strong  49X  team,  which  lost  two  games,  knocked  the  race 
into  a  two-way  tie  by  pounding  50X,  26-10.  Now  there  was 
to  be  a  playoff  between  50X  and  51  J,  which  turned  out  with 
51J's  winning  by  a  score  of  15-12,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  school  a  low  sophomore  team  had  won  a  cham- 
pionship. 

The  most  interesting  team  to  watch  was  Unsworth's  48X 
team  with  its  single  wing  offense. 


INTERCLASS  SPORTS 
Spring 

The  interclass  sports  in  the  spring  were  just  like  those  in 
the  fall  term.  The  games  were  pretty  tight,  and  a  strong  junior 
team,  50J,  came  out  on  top. 

It  was  a  close  race  among  49J,  49X  and  50J.  49X  was 
dropped  near  the  end  of  the  season,  leaving  only  49J  and  50 J. 
50J  then  knocked  out  49J  to  claim  the  championship.  With 
50J  the  champions,  they  played  the  champions  of  last  year, 
who  again  turned  out  to  be  49J.  They  played  a  tight  three- 
game  series  with  50J  taking  the  first  one.  Then  49J  came  back 
to  win  the  second  game.  During  the  final  third  game,  50  J 
found  a  weak  spot  in  49J  and  nosed  them  over. 

The  all-star  game  was  very  close.  50J  again  came  out  on 
top  by  a  score  of  2-1.  This  was  the  closest  game  of  the  spring 
term. 

The  basketball  started  off  with  50J's  beating  50X  by  a 
score  of  20-1 3.  In  the  second  game  49X  won  over  5 1 J  by  a  score 
of  23-15.  49J  took  the  third  game  trouncing  5 IX  by  a  score  of 
28-16. 

It  looks  as  if  49X  will  take  the  basketball  championship 
for  the  spring  term. 


4BX 


First  row:   C.  Palmgren,  J.  Stegman,  I.  Crawford. 

Second  row:   E.  Gilstrap,  W.  Tooker,  E.  Miramontes. 

Third  row:    P.  Berlin,  J.  Walsh,  R.  Unsworth,  D.  Bingham,  D.  Hutchison,  P.  Linney. 

Fourth  row:    I.  Zumwalt. 


Fall  President 


DAVE  HUTCHISON 


43  J 


First  row:  J.  Futerman,  E.  Gilstrap,  C.  Palmgren. 

Second  row:   E.  Faltersack,  S.  Pomin,  E.  Lazzarini,  H.  Young,  J.  Walsh,  R.  Paredi. 

Third  row:    K.  Malley,  D.  Hutchison,  D.  Bingham,  E.  Miramontes,  R.  Unsworth,  M.  Lipman,  G.  Garibaldi,  A.  Trant. 


Fall  President 

Spring  President 
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JOE  FUTERMAN 


DAVE  HUTCHISON 


49X 


First  row:   J.  Cardona,  R.  Asborno,  H.  Harlan.  R.  Wharton. 
Second  row:   R.  Forslund,  W.  Leong.  J.  Angeles,  G.  Brieger. 


Fall  and  Spring 
President 


BOB  WHARTON 


5DJ 


First  row:    R.  Davis,  J.  Lopp,  D.  Anderson,  R.  Tienken,  R.  Sprague,  W.  Cosbie,  P.  Ankersmit. 
Second  row:    R.  Sullivan,  H.  Riggs,  T.  Ord,  J.  Coltrell,  B.  Davis,  C.  Hunt,  R.  Blee,  E.  Clark. 


Fall  and  Spring 
President 


JIM  COLTRELL 


5DX 


First  row:    F.  Smith,  D.  Millard,  C.  Stennett,  D.  Bresson,  E.  Van  Duyn,  J.  Heinzer,  B.  Terrell,  E.  Giorzi,  D.  Manning. 

Second  row:    S.  De  Grandi,  G.  Miller,  E.  Wraa,  R.  Tornberg,  R.  Parsons,  P.  Mitchell,  H.  Warner, 

J.  Eastwood,  L.  Castro,  M.  Bresadola. 


RONALD    PARSONS 


51J 
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First  row:    G.  Dodsworth,  D.  Chantry,  D.  Howell,  D.  Jones,  H.  Wimmer,  J.  Sullivan,  F.  Giusto,  R.  Cardona,  H.  Lines,  R.  Koenig 

Second  row:    L.  Cedusky,  S.  Mecredy,  P.  Quinn,  J.  Lontz,  B.  Rounds,  D.  Winters,  B.  Juul,  S.  De  Andreis,  P.  Dember,  J.  Budesa. 

Third  row:   A.  Campo,  A.  Vollelunga,  G.  Niederhofer,  R.  Griggi,  B.  Bennett,  J.  Edwards,  O.  Schutt, 
L.  Fabbri,  R.  Terry,  J.  Kruse,  H.  Saito,  T.  Kerber,  J.  Hershfeld. 


ROBERT  GRIGGI 


51X 


First  row:    A.  Meyer,  V.  Scuglia,  W.  Reese,  R.  Vitt,  ML  Kert,  M.  Vella,  J.  Byrnes,  G.  Christensen,  W.  Scarabosio,   R.  Wheeler 
Second  row:    M.  Garcia,  G.  Tocci,  R.  McKusick,  J.  Klein,  M.  Lovrin,  F.  Nielsen,  C.  Green,  A.  Best,  R.  Sloan,  B.  White,  F.  Amorsen 


J.C. 


First  row:   E.  Drobney,  B.  Saunders,  A.  Ong,  R.  Schmidt,  P.  Nelson,  R.  Gonzalez. 
Second  row:   W.  Tooker,  C.  Spencer,  R.  Belli,  A.  Miller,  K.  Kapfer,  G.  Asborno. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  SPIRIT 


The  year  1930,  the  month  December,  the  night  dead  still. 

Footsteps  of  Christmas  shoppers  could  be  heard  echoing  in  the  damp  streets.  As  it  grew 
later,  the  scurrying  shoppers  became  fewer  as  they  sought  the  shelter  of  their  warm  homes, 
easy  chairs,  and  comfortable  beds.  The  bright  lights  which  illuminated  the  cheery  Christmas 
decorations  in  the  store  windows  started  to  go  out.  The  crowds  from  the  late  shows  were 
beginning  to  come  out  into  the  damp  night  air.  These  crowds  passed  quickly,  and  the  city 
grew  quiet. 

A  lone  man  could  be  seen  walking  down  the  streets.  He  walked  slowly  and  deliberately. 
As  he  walked  under  the  pale  yellow  glow  of  a  street  light,  you  could  see  the  overcoat,  which 
was  pulled  up  around  his  face,  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  his  shoulders  slumped.  The  man  looked 
as  if  he  were  about  to  drop  from  desperation  and  weakness. 

Thoughts  were  running  through  this  man's  mind,  thoughts  of  his  unemployment,  thoughts 
of  his  children,  the  look  of  disappointment  on  their  young  faces  when  they  would  see  the 
meager  presents  under  the  small  tree,  the  look  of  anticipation  which  would  suddenly  dis- 
appear when  they  would  see  the  chops  on  the  Christmas  table  instead  of  the  succulent  turkey 
they  had  expected.  His  children  were  so  young,  so  naive,  they  just  couldn't  seem  to  grasp  the 
idea  of  poverty.  He  thought  of  his  wife — how  shabby  she  would  look  beside  the  richly  dressed 
ladies  at  the  early  morning  Christmas  services  at  their  church. 

The  man  was  thinking  of  all  these  things  when  he  turned  into  the  doorway  of  his  apart- 
ment house.  He  opened  the  door  and  walked  through  the  small  lobby  and  tripped  on  the 
shabby  rug  as  he  had  done  so  many  times  in  the  past.  As  he  walked  up  the  stairs,  he  smelled 
the  altogether  too  familiar  odors.  At  the  end  of  the  hallway  he  reached  his  small  apartment. 
He  took  out  his  key,  opened  the  door  and  went  into  the  small  bedroom.  He  reached  into 
his  dresser  drawer  and  took  out  the  gun.  It  felt  cold  and  comfortable  in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 
The  gun  was  an  heirloom;  it  had  come  down  through  generations  of  his  family.  Although  the 
gun  was  indeed  old,  it  was  still  in  excellent  firing  condition  because  of  the  exceptional  care 
it  had  always  been  given. 

The  gun  was  a  unique  example  of  an  old  art.  The  handle  was  of  hand  carved  white  ivory. 
The  barrel  was  beautifully  designed  in  hand  wrought  figures.  This  was  his  one  hope,  his 
last  chance  to  make  his  family  happy.  Although  he  hated  to  use  the  gun  in  this  way,  it  was 
his  only  way  out,  and  he  was  desperate. 

He  turned  and  walked  out  of  the  apartment.  He  walked  to  the  end  of  the  block  and 
turned  into  a  side  street.  As  he  walked  down  the  deserted  street,  he  could  see  that  the  light 
was  still  on  in  the  shop  that  he  was  seeking.  He  quickened  his  pace,  and  soon  was  in  front 
of  the  shop.  Looking  through  the  window,  he  could  see  the  old  wizened  pawn  broker  going 
over  his  books  and  the  day's  take. 

The  man  thought  for  a  minute,  then  knocked  loudly  on  the  door.  The  old  man  looked 
up,  angrily  motioned  the  man  to  go  away,  and  pointed  to  the  closed  sign  on  the  door.  The 
man  just  knocked  more  loudly  and  persistently.  The  old  man  finally  hobbled  to  the  door, 
opened  it  and  said  in  a  raspy  voice,  "Well,  what  'cha  want?" 

The  man  reached  in  his  pocket,  seized  the  gun.  What  came  up  in  the  man's  hand,  the  butt 
or  the  barrel? 

By  Ed  Clark 

50J 


THE   HIGHER   LAW 

The  hot  midsummer  sun  beat  down  mercilessly  upon  a  lone  rider  as  he  loped  along  on 
his  horse  in  a  western  direction  across  the  simmering,  flat  plains.  Waves  of  intense  heat 
reflected  from  the  dry,  dusty  earth  under  foot,  and  both  man  and  horse  were  perspiring 
freely.  There  would  have  been  absolute  silence  on  the  plains  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
pounding  of  the  horse's  hoofs. 

The  features  of  the  gaunt  man  were  weathered  into  a  leather  like  tan  and  into  a  sharp, 
alert  face.  His  steel  gray  eyes  were  narrowed,  and  he  gave  the  appearance  of  being  deep  in 
thought.  He  had  a  right  to  be  deeply  thoughtful  because  he  was  out  on  a  man  hunt.  Being 
the  county's  sheriff,  he  had  been  on  such  errands  before,  but  this  one  seemed  to  be  a  little 
peculiar.  Doubts  assailed  him  as  to  whether  the  accused  man  was  really  guilty  of  murder. 
The  picture  of  the  scene  in  the  saloon  he  had  left  only  a  short  time  before  rose  again  to  his 
vision.  The  murdered  man  lay  sprawled  out  upon  the  floor;  both  hands  were  tightly  clenched, 
the  right  one  holding  his  pistol  with  a  grip  of  iron.  This  very  appearance  of  the  dead  man,  a 
chance  word  by  the  bartender,  and  his  own  knowledge  of  the  quick  temper  of  the  unfortu- 
nate victim  of  the  tragedy  raised  doubts  in  his  mind. 

And  now  they  had  sent  him  out  to  search  for  the  fleeing  man,  a  stranger  in  town — short, 
of  dark  complexion  they  described  him,  and  with  a  noticeable  limp  in  his  left  leg.  They  said 
that  he  headed  west. 

As  the  sheriff  was  riding  along,  a  haze  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  plains  far  to  his  right. 
During  this  dry  season  brush  fires  were  not  uncommon;  so  he  gave  it  no  particular  attention, 
but  continued  onward,  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts.  As  he  drew  nearer,  however,  the  cloud 
seemed  to  get  larger  and  became  denser  and  finally  forced  its  presence  upon  his  mind  as 
something  unusual.  Suddenly,  a  look  of  startled  surprise  and  fear  crept  over  his  face.  He 
presently  realized  that  it  was  not  a  brush  fire  at  all,  and  it  was  about  in  the  spot  where  his 
own  ranch  ought  to  be. 

All  other  thoughts  were  driven  from  his  mind  as  he  realized  that  it  was  his  own  ranch 
that  was  burning.  He  spurred  his  weary  horse  and  sped  at  breakneck  speed  across  the  prairie 
floor. 

As  he  drew  up  at  the  burning  ranch  house,  he  shouted,  "Alice,  Alice!"  as  he  leaped  from 
his  trembling  horse  and  dashed  up  the  stairs.  His  wife  came  stumbling  out  the  door  with  a 
small  child  in  her  arms.    Great  clouds  of  smoke  were  pouring  through  the  doors  and  windows. 

"Whar's  Jackie?"  he  cried  as  he  helped  her  away  from  the  raging  inferno. 

"The  last  I  saw  of  him,"  she  muttered  faintly,  "he  was  playing  in  his  room." 

To  enter  the  house  now  would  mean  almost  certain  death;  yet  his  small  son  was  in  there! 

Just  a  second's  hesitation,  and  then  he  tossed  aside  his  pistol,  belt  and  holster.  Without 
stopping  to  think,  he  also  stripped  off  his  coat.  The  sunlight  flashed  upon  his  sheriff's  badge. 
He  started  running  toward  the  building;  but  he  glanced  up,  the  door  swung  open,  and  a  man 
staggered  out  carrying  little  Jackie  over  his  shoulder. 

His  tattered  hat  fell  off,  revealing  his  dark  hair,  burnt  and  singed.  His  clothing  was  torn 
and  smoldering  in  several  places,  and  his  hands  and  face  were  badly  seared.  He  placed  the 
child  in  the  sheriff's  outstretched  arms.  A  start  of  fear  came  into  the  stranger's  eyes  as  he 
saw  the  shining  sheriff's  badge.  He  turned  and  went  back  for  his  tattered  hat  as  the  look  of 
fear  turned  to  one  of  resignation.  The  sheriff  noticed  with  a  start  that  the  stranger  walked 
with  a  limp  in  his  left  leg. 

When  the  flames  had  finally  died  down,  the  two  men  faced  each  other. 

"Well,  podner,  I  guess  yours  is  the  next  move,"  said  the  stranger. 

"Thar's  my  hoss,  and  off  yonder,"  pointing  toward  the  east,  "is  the  nearest  county  line." 

By  Warner  Tooker 
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A   TRIP   TD   THE    OLE   WORLD 


In  the  winter  of  nineteen  forty  seven,  two  weeks  before  Christmas,  we  left  San  Francisco 
to  go  to  Europe.  A  three-day  train  trip  to  New  York,  a  three-day  stopover  there,  and  then 
a  beautiful  nine-day  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  found  us  at  the  following  stage  of  our  trip. 

The  morning  of  the  thirteenth  of  December  we  were  already  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  one 
of  the  two  largest  ports  of  Italy.  To  be  sprung  upon  our  destination  so  suddenly  was  a  sur- 
prise, and  everyone  got  up  and  went  on  deck. It  was  still  dawn  and  not  very  much  could  be 
made  out  in  the  distance,  but  one  of  the  first  sights  that  came  to  our  eyes  was  a  grim  reminder 
of  the  preceding  war.  Ships  which  had  been  sunk  in  the  harbor  were  still  there  with  parts  of 
their  funnels  and  masts  rising  out  of  the  murky  waters.  For  us,  Naples  was  only  a  "whistle- 
stop,"  our  destination  being  Genoa,  to  the  north.  Throngs  were  waiting  at  the  docks.  We 
were  eager  to  get  off  the  ship  for  a  few  hours  and  also  to  visit  Naples  and  above  all,  Pompei. 
Infamous  Mt.  Vesuvius  was  visible,  around  the  other  side  of  the  harbor,  with  faint  whiffs 
of  smoke  and  fumes  issuing  forth  from  its  mou  th.  Beneath  it  was  Pompei.  Pompei  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  sights  in  my  visit  to  Italy. 

This  city,  which  was  buried  alive  with  two  others  nearby  by  the  terrific  eruptions  of  Mt. 
Vesuvius  in  79  A.D.,  presents  one  of  the  most  interesting  proofs  of  ancient  civilization. 
Beautiful  architecture  in  the  Corinthian  style  still  stands.  Lead  plumbing  is  still  to  be  seen 
embedded  in  the  walls  of  the  city.  Paintings,  the  few  of  which  still  remain,  being  frescoes, 
are  intact.  The  beautiful  colored  tile  and  masonry  works  in  the  homes  of  the  gentry  are  pre- 
served to  this  day.  The  luxurious  arrangement  of  the  homes  of  the  once  rich  and  noble  people 
is  astounding.  Since  the  excavation  of  the  city  began  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  more 
delicate  relics,  such  as  petrified  bodies  and  food  and  wares  of  the  time  have  been  removed 
to  a  museum.  Vesuvius  rose  above  us  and  seemed  to  dare  anyone  else  to  dwell  on  its  fertile 
slopes  again. 

From  Pompei,  looking  down  the  coast,  one  can  see  the  destruction  brought  upon  the 
countryside  by  the  war.  Bomb  and  shell  craters  were  everywhere  with  heaps  of  rubble  lying 
around  them. 

We  then  returned  to  the  Vulcania  for  the  overnight  trip  to  Genoa,  which  was  the  roughest 
part  of  the  whole  sea-voyage.  The  sea  was  very  rough,  and  by  sitting  amidship  and  looking 
aft,  one  could  see  the  disconcerting  sight  of  the  stern  of  the  ship  first  rising  a  dozen  yards 
above  the  horizon  and  then  suddenly  dropping  a  dozen  yards  below.  This  bucking  and 
rolling  proved  to  be  unnerving  for  quite  a  few  passengers,  and  as  a  result,  the  following 
morning  in  the  dining  room,  many  of  the  tables  were  conspicuously  vacant  and  many  people 
were  pacing  the  deck  in  the  brisk  wind. 

We  finally  docked  in  Genoa  among  ships  of  every  class  from  all  over  the  world.  On 
the  pier  hundreds  of  joyous  people  waved  and  shouted.  Among  them  were  a  score  of  our 
family  relations  whom  I  had  never  met  before. 

During  my  three-day  visit  in  the  oldest  port  in  the  world  I  saw  many  antique  and  historic 
places.  Among  them  was  the  home  and  birthplace  of  Christopher  Columbus.  If  one  didn't 
know  that  this  was  one  of  the  oldest  ports  in  the  world,  one  could  tell  it  at  a  glance.  The 
streets  are  extremely  narrow,  bordered  by  antique  houses  with  overhanging  stories,  and 
many  of  the  streets  are  still  cobble-stoned.  In  these  streets,  all  kinds  of  merchants  display 
their  wares,  which  are  almost  wholly  composed  of  a  fantastic  variety  of  American  goods — 
from  cigarettes  to  soap. 

From  Genoa  we  went  north  to  Turin.  On  arriving,  I  met  more  relatives  with  whom 
we  were  going  to  stay.  Turin  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  called 
the  residential  city  of  Italy,  and  in  the  middle  of  winter  it  was  surrounded  by  the  splendid 
snow-covered  Alps.  It  was  a  picturesque  sight  to  see  the  many  spires  of  the  city's  famous 
and  beautiful  cathedrals  standing  out  against  white  mountains.  After  a  few  weeks  of  cold 
and  snow  (to  which  we  were  unaccustomed,  being  Californians)  ,  we  left  Turin  by  rail  for  Rome. 


Rome,  with  all  its  ancient  places,  the  Colosseum,  the  Pantheon,  the  Forums,  and  cathe- 
drals, presented  an  interesting  stage  in  the  trip.  We  spent  hours  touring  these  places,  the 
Vatican,  and  the  greatest  and  most  beautiful  cathedral  in  the  world,  Saint  Peter's  of  Rome. 
The  splendor  of  this  magnificent  architectural  and  artistic  gem  can  not  be  expressed  by  mere 
words.    After  a  few  more  days  in  Rome  we  left  for  Florence  by  rail  again. 

Florence,  the  center  and  birthplace  of  the  Renaissance,  possesses  such  artistic  treasures  as 
to  be  unimaginable  either  in  the  work  and  time  expended  upon  them  or  the  present  day 
value  of  them.  One  could  easily  spend  weeks  in  this  city  just  inside  museums,  galleries,  pal- 
aces, and  other  places,  gazing  at  the  works  of  the  artists:  Michelangelo,  Da  Vinci,  Raphael. 
I  myself  spent  hours  looking  at  such  breath-taking  pictures  in  the  renowned  and  infamous 
"Palace  of  the  De  Medici,"  in  whose  halls  and  secret  chambers  of  the  various  De  Medici 
princes  these  paintings  cover  the  walls  and  panels.  Outside  the  palace  there  is  an  outdoor 
gallery  in  which  appear  the  most  famous  castings  in  bronze  by  the  famed  artisans  of  the 
time.  Included  among  these  castings  is  the  famous  "Perseus"  by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  the 
greatest  artisan  of  all  time.  The  statue  stands  about  twelve  feet  high  on  a  pedestal,  and 
there  are  tourists  and  students  of  art  constantly  milling  about  this  gallery.  A  visit  to  the 
famous  Baptistry  and  Cathedral  of  Florence  concluded  our  tour  of  this  amazing  city. 

I  should  mention  that  by  this  time  I  was  familiar  enough  with  the  language  so  as  to  be 
able  to  get  along  by  myself,  a  comforting  feeling  indeed  for  a  foreigner  in  a  strange  land. 

For  the  trip  north  to  Milan  via  Bologna  we  decided  to  go  by  bus,  for  train  travel  was 
getting  monotonous.  Our  efforts  were  rewarded  by  the  beautiful  mountain  scenery  in  the 
midst  of  which  were  many  internationally  known  ski  resorts.  Passing  through  Bologna,  where 
the  best  food  in  the  world  is  made,  we  continued  on  our  way  to  Milan. 

Milan  is  called  the  "New  York  of  Italy";  with  its  thick  traffic  of  Italian  and  American  cars, 
it  is  the  closest  facsimile  of  an  American  city  in  Italy.  In  spite  of  the  absence  of  skyscrapers, 
the  abundance  of  beautiful  buildings  and  well  stocked  department  stores  shows  its  greatness. 
In  this  city  we  visited  another  cathedral  whose  beauty  and  grandeur  are  inexpressible,  the 
Dome  of  Milan.  While  every  building  around  the  "piazza"  was  either  completely  destroyed 
by  bombs  or  gutted  by  fire,  the  "dome"  miraculously  escaped  without  a  scratch.  The  people 
attribute  this  to  the  "Madonna,"  a  large,  gold-leafed  statue,  which  surmounts  the  main  spire 
and  at  night  is  visible  for  miles  around,  shining  in  the  sky.  The  intricate  hand  carved  spires 
and  decorations  all  over  the  huge  cathedral,  which  was  started  in  the  twelfth  century,  are 
forever  undergoing  some  kind  of  maintenance.  After  two  exciting  weeks  in  Milan,  we  boarded 
a  bus  for  a  trip  through  the  Swiss  Alps  over  the  same  road  on  which  the  German  army  made 
its  retreat  from  Italy.  We  rose  high  into  the  mountains  to  look  over  and  across  Lake  Como, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  lake  resorts  in  the  world.  It  resembled  California  with  its  glamor- 
ous villas,  beautiful  sky  and  water.    From  Lake  Como  we  returned  to  Turin. 

In  a  week  we  went  back  to  Genoa  to  board  the  Vulcania  for  the  return  trip  to  the  states. 
This  trip  was  much  more  lively  and  interesting  than  on  the  way  over  because  of  the  greater 
number  of  passengers,  with  a  few  of  whom  I  still  correspond. 

Our  departure  from  this  engaging  country  was  made  under  a  bright  Mediterranean  sky. 
Although  at  the  time  I  was  looking  forward  to  returning  home,  I  wished  that  I  would  be 
able  to  revisit  Italy  sometime  again. 

This  time  we  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Gibraltar  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  We  stopped 
for  three  hours  and  enjoyed  the  antics  of  native  vendors  in  a  score  of  row  boats  which  came 
alongside  our  ship. 

In  coming  to  America  by  New  York  one  sees  the  most  impressive  and  inspiring  sight  in 
the  world — the  "grand  old  lady"  herself,  standing  there  majestically  on  her  pedestal  as  a 
symbol  of  the  grandeur,  wealth,  and  power  of  America  and  as  a  beacon  of  liberty  and 
progress.  It  was  with  evident  emotion  and  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  that  everyone  greeted 
the  "Statue  of  Liberty"  for  the  welcome  she  seemed  to  extend  to  all. 

By  Robert  Paredi 
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THE   BELL 


The  rain  howled  and  was  beside  itself  in  fury.  An  angry  wind  was  shredding  hapless 
clouds  of  rain,  ripping  them  apart  to  pelt  the  earth  with  rain.  Even  the  warmth  of  the 
earth  was  gone.    Indeed  it  was  apparent  that  nature  was  angry  that  day. 

There  was  one  man,  one  man  that  stormy  day  when  all  mortals  should  be  in  their  houses 
by  a  warm  fire,  who  was  out  in  the  rain.  He  should  have  listened  to  the  rain's  howl  and  felt 
the  gloomy  earth  around  him;  yet  he  did  not.  He  should  have  listened  to  these  omens  in- 
stead of  aimlessly  wandering. 

But,  oh!  He  went  climbing  the  steep  San  Francisco  summits  to  stand  at  their  extremities 
and  sneer  at  the  forces  whipping  around  him  and  up  in  the  sky.  For  the  word  cynic  was 
written  across  his  vain  brow  in  many  creases. 

Then  down  a  hill  he  went,  ignoring  the  rain  splattering  on  his  archaic  cape,  till  finally 
he  reached  the  foreign  settlements.  The  bright  arc  and  neon  lights  of  Chinatown  filtered 
into  his  mind  and  attracted  him.    He  walked  into  Chinatown. 

Many  curious  sounds  and  smells  assailed  him  as  he  walked  on,  aimlessly  walking.  Here 
was  a  dirty,  monstrous  cafe  jammed  with  its  ancient  Chinese  loudly  exhorting  in  their  native 
sing-songs.  He  paused  and  strained  to  look  in  the  steamy  room.  He  walked  on.  Over  across 
the  street  two  miserable  and  thoroughly  wet  mongrels  huddled  together,  ignoring  the  pleas 
of  a  roly-poly  youngster  in  jeans,   to  get  up.    He  walked  on,  cut  down  an  alley. 

Always  the  seeker,  yet  always  the  rejecter,  that  was  he.  Attracted  by  the  unknown — always 
the  seeker. 

And  as  he  passed  a  doorway,  the  questing  soul  in  him  rose  from  dormancy;  here  in  this 
dingy  shop  was  something,  at  long  last — to  set  the  mind  to. 

Down  where  the  steps  led  was  a  very  dirty,  black,  obviously  off  the  track  little  shop,  from 
which  issued  the  faint  tinklings  of  every  sort  of  imaginable  bell.  He  walked  down,  his  curi- 
osity aroused,  his  nostrils  twitching.  For  here  was  another  adventure.  Here  was  another 
thing  to  ferret  out,  to  explore,  to  evaluate  and  pass  on  over  cocktails  and  idle  chatter,  to  a 
few  choice  friends. 

Once  past  the  paneled  doors  he  was  at  once  struck  by  the  inadequacy  of  his  senses  out- 
side the  shop.  For  here,  seen  by  the  light  of  a  flickering  oil  lamp,  was  every  sort  of  bell,  every 
size,  every  shape  and  color  and  lustre.  Oh!  And  the  sounds!  Most  were  muffled  and  low; 
others  tinkled  imperceptibly  in  the  drafty  shop;  fat  Buddha  bells  tinkled  sonorously,  little 
elephant  bells  blended  delicately  with  their  brothers,  huge  brass  temple  bells  lightly  swayed 
and  touched  their  clappers  in  a  modulation  impossible  to  describe:  old  bells  and  new  bells, 
Tibetan  temple  bells,  and  tiny  Indian  bells  that  once  adorned  some  dusky,  shapely  foot,  bells 
of  ancient  Khans;  bells  from  Sudan,  from  the  Acropolis  of  Socrates'  day,  salt  caked  sea  bells  and 
rotund  mission  bells.  And  oh! — the  sights  and  sounds  in  that  shop!  Together  they  were  the 
entirety  of  a  branch  of  human  culture  followed  to  its  mellow  extremity. 

Then  the  man  saw  the  old  Chinese  in  the  shop.  Somehow  the  wizened  old  coolie  did  not 
seem  to  appreciate  customers.  Perhaps  he  resented  the  intrusion  of  any  gross  "outsider,"  who 
interrupted  his  dreams  in  a  world  of  bells  and  hazy  fantasies.  But  perceiving  this,  the  man 
talked  learnedly:  of  his  sojourns  in  Asia,  the  odd  bells  the  dervish  dancers  of  Samarkand  used 
to  create  holy  trances,  etc.,  and  the  old  man,  flattered,  brightened.  He  waxed  fluent  and 
walked  among  his  cherished  bells,  telling  their  days  of  glory,  their  legends  and  times,  and 
all  was  well. 

The  man  did  not  really  want  a  bell,  but  this  was  something  new  and  different  and  he 
drank  it  up.  One  small  bell  the  old  Chinese  seemed  to  ignore  caught  his  eye.  Of  a  jet  black 
color  and  skin  like  velvet — surely  its  song  must  surpass  the  nightingale  and  its  melodies  danced 
in  lands  where  no  bird  was  qualified  to  sing,  for  shame.  But,  alas!  The  bell  was  not  for  sale; 
neither  was  the  Chinese  anxious  to  declaim  its  past.   Surely  it  must  be  a  treasure. 

No,  no,  it  was  bad,  evil;  it  was  a  devil  bell.  No,  no  money  would  buy  it,  for  its  voice  was 
power.  No,  he  had  never  rung  it;  he  kept  it  to  protect  others;  then  on  and  on  into  vague  tales 
of  melting  men  and  demons  with  the  bell  metal  the  Chinese  rambled. 


Fortunately  for  the  man  a  noise,  obviously  no  offspring  from  a  bell's  throat,  clattered  in 
the  air  and  in  tramped  a  host  of  youngsters  led  by  the  old  coolie's  grandson.  Much  cooing 
and  yelling  ensued,  and  they  all  tramped  into  the  back  room,  probably  to  stuff  fat  cheeks 
with  lichee  nuts.    The  man  was  forgotten. 

Here  was  his  chance!  Years  abroad  had  dulled  his  moral  sense,  but  compensated  with 
pockets  overflowing.  Reaching  in  his  wallet,  he  brought  out  a  good  sized  bill,  laid  it  on  the 
counter  and  stole  away  with  the  bell  in  his  pocket. 

A  good  half  hour  later  an  eager  and  happily  expectant  man  brought  forth  his  latest  treas- 
ure and  fondled  the  pure  black  bell.    Incredibly  beautiful  in  the  full  light!    A  jewel! 

He  started  to  ring  the  old  bell,  then  hesitated  as  he  remembered  the  ancient  one's  warn- 
ing. Such  rot!  A  superstitious  crowd  the  Chinese,  ever  living  in  the  past.  Imagine,  never  in 
a  lifetime  of  looking  at  the  bell  was  it  ever  rung.    Incredible! 

The  man  sounded  the  bell.  A  vibrant  grating  sound  reverbrated  through  him.  He  clutched 
his  chest.  Another  note,  like  the  screech  of  a  clawing  vulture  sounded.  The  pain  bathed  him 
like  molten  metal  as  he  fell  to  the  floor  and  lay  still. 

The  man  lay  still,  and  the  minutes  went  by.  Outside,  the  rain  ceased  and  the  sun  would 
soon  herald  the  joys  of  nature  on  the  soaked  land  below.  Over  by  the  Mark  fog  still  clung 
around  the  lounges  where  friends  chatted  idly  over  cocktails,  and  newsboys  hawked  the 
evening  edition. 

By  Vaughn  Greene 
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CALENDAR 


SEPTEMBER  13 

School  opens!  Many  a  sadfaced  student  could  be  seen 
wandering  around  the  halls  of  Lick  as  the  first  morning 
session  of  the  new  term  began.  We  found  that  there  were 
three  new  additions  to  our  faculty:  Mrs.  Wheeler,  English 
department;  Mr.  Sparrowe,  woodshop;  and  Mr.  Sleeper, 
mechanical  drawing.  If  these  changes  keep  up,  the  faculty 
will  outnumber  the  students. 

SEPTEMBER  21 

The  Founders'  Day  assembly  was  held,  and  Mr.  Piver- 
netz  related  the  history  of  the  school.  Mr.  Wynne  also  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  Mr.  Pivernetz  as  dean  of  stu- 
dents. 

OCTOBER   15 

This  was  the  first  rally  given  by  the  new  party  in  power, 
the  party  being,  namely,  Harlan  and  Futerman.  The  "Fear- 
some Foursome"  also  made  its  appearance  at  this  rally.  The 
foursome  consisted  of  Maxine  Bresadola,  piano;  Bob  Paredi, 
trumpet;  Julius  Stegman,  violin;  and  Don  Millard,  drums. 
President  Harry  gave  a  piano  solo;  no,  it  wasn't  the  "Mis- 
souri Waltz."  There  were  also  movies  on  football  and  the 
Graziano  vs.  Zale  fight,  through  the  courtesy  of  John  Harlan. 

OCTOBER  22 

Today  there  was  a  rally  called  to  instill  spirit  for  the 
school  football  team.  Mr.  Wynne  and  Mr.  Pivernetz  asked 
for  more  boys  to  turn  out  for  the  football  team. 

OCTOBER  31 

Day  of  days!  At  long  last  the  LickWilmerding  School 
of  Industrial  Arts  has  made  the  papers.  Yes,  astounding  as 
it  may  seem,  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  today  carried  an 
article  on  the  school.  Pardon  the  last  sentence;  it  was  not 
an  article — it  was  a  two-page  spread.  From  this  write-up  it 
seems  we  are  all  geniuses  here  at  Lick  according  to  the  tough 
requirements  printed  in  the  paper.  This  paper  also  told 
of  the  many  virtues  and  qualities  of  Mr.  Sidney  A.  Tibbetts, 
chemistry  instructor. 

NOVEMBER  5 

This  was  the  first  dance  of  the  new  term.    The  dance  was 
a  success  with  Lick  students  and  alumni  attending. 

DECEMBER  3 

Today  we  had  a  distinguished  visitor  at  our  rally. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Pivernetz,  Ky  Eabright,  head 
coach  of  the  California  Crew  Team,  spoke  about  the  Olym- 
pic games.  He  was  kind  enough  to  bring  along  movies  to 
illustrate  his  subject.  He  also  spoke  on  Lick's  former  crew 
teams. 


CALENDAR 


DECEMBER  17 

At  one  o'clock  today  the  Christmas  rally  was  staged.  The 
student  body  presented  gifts  to  the  faculty  as  tokens  of  their 
lasting  appreciation.  F'rinstance,  there  were  gifts  such  as 
a  map  oi  Lake  Tahoe  for  Mr.  Tibbetts;  a  toy  battleship  for 
Commander  Stone;  a  horse  of  a  different  wheelbase  for 
Mr.  Berlin;  a  large  package  containing  Unsworth  and  Clark, 
gaily  wrapped  in  crepe  paper,  for  Mrs.  Stewart;  and  a  host 
of  others  designed  to  amuse  the  teachers  and  audience.  After 
a  brief  stall,  Southcott  and  two  friends  gave  a  fine  and  en- 
tertaining exhibition  of  Judo.  This  was  also  the  night  of 
the  Christmas  dance.  There  was  a  good  orchestra,  a  fine 
crowd,  the  hall  was  beautifully  decorated;  and  a  good  time 
was  had  by  all.  We  would  like  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
dance  committee  for  the  hard  work  they  put  in  arranging 
the  dance  and  decorating  Merrill  Hall. 


JANUARY  11 

A  nomination  rally  was  held  in  Merrill  Hall  today. 
Futerman  was  nominated  for  the  office  of  president;  Paredi, 
for  vice-president;  Unsworth  for  secretary;  Linney,  Rounds, 
and  Lines  were  nominated  for  the  office  of  yell-leader. 


JANUARY  20 

The  final  rally  was  held  today.  The  student  body  was 
entertained  by  the  sturdy  young  voices  of  a  barber  shop 
quartet  and  two  dozen  others  and  the  pugilistic  abilities  of 
Joe  Futerman.  There  was  a  very  ingenious  skit  titled  "R.  A. 
Nabisco  Brown."  The  skit  revolved  around  the  everlasting 
love  triangle.  It  starred  Bob  Paredi,  Dave  Hutchison,  and 
Jeanne  Zumwalt.  A  new  musical  trio  was  introduced,  after 
which  blocks  were  awarded  to  deserving  students. 

JANUARY  24 

Today  was  the  day  of  a  hard  fought  election.  Futerman, 
Paredi,  Unsworth,  Lines  and  Rounds  emerged  triumphant 
over  their  opponents. 

FEBRUARY  25 

This  was  the  night  of  the  joint  Lick-Alumni  rally;  there 
was  a  dinner  for  the  alumni  in  the  cafeteria.  Then  there 
was  a  television  program  from  seven  to  nine.  A  rally  began 
after  the  television;  it  included  various  and  sundry  jokes 
from  the  M.C.;  a  very  entertaining  puppet;  a  skit  called  the 
"Dance  of  the  Gnomes";  a  musical  trio  called  the  "Three 
Bobs,"  consisting  of  Bob  Wharton,  Bob  Paredi  and  Bob 
Britton.  "R.  A.  Nabisco  Brown"  was  again  staged  for  the 
benefit  of  the  alumni  with  the  original  cast  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Hutchison,  who  was  replaced  by  Andy  Anderson. 
In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  many  students,  "Toodles  the  Tiger" 
did  not  make  his  appearance  at  this  rally. 


CALENDAR 


MARCH  2 

Lick  presented  an  exhibit  at  the  Home  Show  in  the  Civic 
Auditorium.  Belli  drew  pictures  of  Mr.  Berlin's  Norwegian 
elk-hound;  Bingham  worked  industriously  on  a  lathe  and 
earned  himself  an  exhibitor's  badge;  Rounds  did  nothing 
but  stare  at  the  young  lady  who  weighed  as  much  as  a  bath- 
tub, and  Mr.  Wynne  passed  out  hand-bills. 


MARCH  30 

Students  today  attended  a  luncheon  at  the  Sir  Francis 
Drake.  Dr.  Worrilow  gave  a  speech  about  James  Lick,  his 
birthplace,  his  family  and  his  adventures.  Gonzales  and 
Spencer  looked  yearningly  at  the  doorman's  uniform;  Mira- 
montes  played  hide-and-go-seek  with  Anderson  and  Uns- 
worth  around  the  potted  plants. 


APRIL  4 

In  the  Youth  Talent  Show  Lick  was  well  represented  by 
the  exhibits  of  various  students,  such  as  Unsworth,  Gari- 
baldi, Angeles,  Spencer  and  Smith. 

APRIL  6 

A  deadly  pall  seemed  to  hang  over  Lick  the  day  after 
report  cards  arrived  home. 

APRIL  8 

The  members  of  51- J  today  presented  a  rally  in  Merrill 
Hall.  Koenig  "emceed"  the  proceedings,  Kerber  —  alias 
Chandu — put  on  a  magician's  act,  and  Vollelunga  and 
Fabbri  played  the  accordion.  Dember  also  gave  an  exhibi- 
tion of  his  so-called  vocal  abilities. 


APRIL  9 

A  weiner  roast  was  held  out  at  the  beach.  Everybody 
was  entertained  by  the  oratorical  abilities  of  Joe  Futerman. 

APRIL  29 

A  rally  was  staged  today  in  Noble  Auditorium.  "Toodles 
the  Tiger,"  the  long  awaited  "Brain  Child"  of  Joe  Futerman, 
today  made  his  appearance,  complete  with  head,  tail,  and  a 
pair  of  odd  looking  socks  as  "Sherlock"  Miramontes  dis- 
covered. "The  Informer"  let  loose  on  various  subjects,  such 
as  Spencer,  Gonzales,  Cottrell,  and  a  few  others,  much  to 
the  amusement  of  the  student  body.  Unsworth  finally  got 
the  role  he  always  hoped  for  in  the  "Shooting  of  Dan  Mc- 
Grew";  Winters  looked  ravishing  as  "The  Lady  Known  as 
Lou,"  and  Wharton  was  blissfully  happy  as  a  piano  player. 
Another  trio  entertained  the  students  with  their  musical 
abilities. 
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